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to the fine group of mountains lying southeast of the Yosemite and 
called by us the Obelisk Group, which will be fully described farther 
on in this chapter. It is a conspicuous feature in the scenery of the 
region about the Yosemite. 

Lake Tenaya, the head of the branch of the Merced of the same 
name, is the next point of interest on the trail, and is about six miles 
east-northeast of Porcupine Plat. It is a beautiful sheet of water a mile 
long and half a mile wide. Photograph No. 26 was taken at the lower 
end of the Lake, looking northeast towards its head. The trail passes 
around its east side, and good camping-ground can be found at the upper 
end in a fine grove of firs and pines. The rocks in the vicinity all exhibit 
the concentric structure peculiar to the granite of this region, as will 
be recognized on the photograph. At the head of the Lake is a very 
conspicuous conical knob of smooth granite, about 800 feet high, entirely 
bare of vegetation (see photograph), and beautifully scored and polished 
by former glaciers. The traces of the existence of an immense flow of 
ice down the valley now occupied by Lake Tenaya begin here to be very 
conspicuous. The ridges on each side of the trail are worn and polished 
by glacial action nearly to their summit, so that travelling really becomes 
difficult for the animals on the pass from the valley of the Tenaya into 
that of the Tuolumne, so highly polished and slippery are the broad areas 
of granite over which they have to pick their way. A branch of the 
great Tuolumne glacier flowed over into the Tenaya Valley through this 
pass, showing that the thickness of the mass of ice was much more than 
500 feet, which is the difference of level between the summit of the pass 
and the Tuolumne river. As the glacial markings are seen on the rocks 
around Lake Tenaya at an elevation of fully 500 feet above its level, 
it is certain that the whole thickness of the ice in the Tuolumne Valley 
must have been at least 1,000 feet. The summit of the pass is 9,070 
feet above the sea-level. 

The trail descends into the valley of the Tuolumne, winding down 
under the brow of the Cathedral Peak group, a superb mass of rock, 
which first becomes conspicuously visible to the traveller just before 
reaching Lake Tenaya. This is one of the grandest land-marks in the 
whole region, and has been most appropriately named. As seen from 
the west and southwest, it presents the appearance of a lofty mass 
of rock, cut squarely down on all sides for more than a thousand feet, 
and having at its southern end a beautiful cluster of slender pinnacles, 
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wliicli rise several hundred feet above the main body. It requires no 
effort of the imagination to see the resemblance of the whole to a Gothic 
cathedral ; but the majesty of its form and its vast dimensions are such, 
that any work of human hands would sink into insignificance beside it. 
Its summit is at least 2,500 feet above the surrounding plateau, and about 
11,000 feet above the sea-level. From the Tuolumne River Valley, on the 
east, the Cathedral Peak presents a most attractive appearance ; but has 
quite lost the peculiar resemblance which was so conspicuous on the 
other side. (See photograph No. 27.) 

The valley of the Tuolumne, into which the Mono trail now descends 
(see map) is one of the most picturesque and delightful in the High Sierra. 
Situated at an elevation of between 8,000 and 9,000 feet above the sea- 
level, surrounded by noble ranges and fantastically shaped peaks, rising 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet higher, and from which the snow never entirely 
disappears, traversed by a clear rapid river along which meadows of 
carices and clumps of pines and firs alternate — the effect of the whole 
is indeed most superb. The main portion of the valley is about four 
miles long, and from half to a third of a mile wide. At its upper end it 
forks, the Mono trail taking the left hand branch, or that wliicli comes 
down from Mount Dana, while the left hand fork, or that which enters 
from the southeast, is the one heading on the north side of Mount Lyell 
(see map), about eight miles above the junction of the two branches. 
Soda Springs, on the north side of the Tuolumne, near the place where 
the Mono trail descends into the valley, offers an agreeable camping- 
ground, and many other pleasant spots can be found between this and the 
head of the pass. The springs furnish a mild chalybeate water, slightly 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas, and rather pleasant to the taste. 
They are elevated thirty or forty feet above the river, and are 8, 680 feet 
above the sea. From this point the view in all directions is a magnificent 
one. The Cathedral Peak Group (see photograph No. 27), is one of the 
most conspicuous features in the landscape, the graceful, slender form 
of the dominating peak being always attractive, from which ever side 
it is seen. What resembled the spires of a cathedral, in the distant view 
from the west, near Lake Tenaya, is now seen to be two bare pyramidal 
peaks rising precipitously from the forest-clothed sides of the ridge to the 
height of about 2,300 feet above the vallej^. Farther east the range 
is continued in a line of jagged peaks and pinnacles, too steep for the 
snow to remain upon them, and rising above great slopes of bare 





